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THE REJECTEE
One very important psychiatric feature of the draft was the 4? or "reject,"
particularly, the 1,875,000 51 who were ^F for neuropsychiatric reasons (8 per
cent of men of draft age), A total of 4,828,000 men were rejected who ap-
proximated 26 per cent of our man power in i8-to-35 age groups.
What happened to these men as a result of their rejection? Those who
had not wanted to go into the Army were glad. The severely neurotic who
had fears of the Army was reassured and hoped the standards would not
change.62 Others were keenly disappointed. But probably most, if not all of
them, were sensitive about the reason for their rejection. They were the brunt
of jokes; they were looked upon with suspicion as being either cowards or
slackers; they were called upon for repeated explanations. They were stigma-
tized and knew it,58 and often had a most difficult time on their return to the
community. Undoubtedly, many went into defense jobs more to compensate
for this feeling than for the possible monetary gain.
Many rejectees first learned of their disability at the induction center.
This was specially true of men turned down for psychiatric reasons. Often,
they, as others, had given up their jobs. This was particularly true in 1941
and 1942, when men passed by their local Selective Service medical board
were turned down by the Army Induction Board 2 weeks later. Too often
we received reports of employers who would not permit men rejected for this
cause to return to their previous jobs. In one survey54 of 84 per cent of 3,500
rejected men (for all causes) who had been employed prior to their examina-
tion, only 72 per cent regained their same employment following rejection*
Many of the psychiatric rejectees became upset or alarmed. For many, re-
jection was the first news of their condition either to themselves or their
families. To others, what had previously been regarded as not serious sud-
denly appeared important because of the rejection. Very real problems were
the dread of the stigma popularly given to individuals with psychiatric illness
and the fear that they might suffer special vocational handicaps. Many men
invented physical causes for their 4? category to satisfy the curiosity of rela-
w These are based on the number of persons in Class 4? (rejections for physical causes) in
August, 1945-
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